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EDITORIALS 


—While the truce agreement signed in 
TRUCE Korea last week-end lacks a great deal of 
what most people would prefer, it is nevertheless, a 
relief that the carnage has at least been temporarily 
halted. One important difference between this truce 
settlement and that of eight years ago, is that the 
American government, and the American people, have 
finally come to realize that Communists cannot be 
trusted. In that important respect we have made con- 
siderable progress. So the news of the truce is re- 
ceived not only without the wild exaltation that usually 
accompanies such news, but with sobriety, and a full 
realization that it may not stick because the real 
enemy is still abroad. This attitude is, of course, re- 
flected in the stock, commodity and more particularly 
in the canned foods market. No one in his right mind 
expects any diminishment of our defense effort and 
consequently the truce is not expected to effect the 
economy one way or the other. 


—Details of the strike of California can- 
STRIKE nery workers are reported on page 10 of 
this issue. Our editorial comment will be found in the 
review of the markets. Our New York and California 
reporters also report its significance. Our only point 
in mentioning it here is to refer the reader to these 
accounts. 


TOMATO —On page i of this issue is a summary 
REPORT of the findings of a four year study at 

the Ohio State University to determine 
the relationship between fresh and canned tomatoes. 


This has been a most important study, for tomato and. 


tomato products canners have had this relationship 
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under fire for some time. These folks will want a copy 
of the full report. 


In a manner one of the most surprising results of 
the study will be found in Point 6 of the Summary, 
where it is indicated there is little difference in the 
wholeness and drained weight scores of canned toma- 
toes when the raw product is graded on either the 
U. S. Standards for Grades of Canning Tomatoes or 
the U. S. Standards for Tomatoes for Manufacture of 
Strained Tomato Products. In the study the authors 
of the report point out that there is an inverse rela- 
tionship between color and drained weight. In other 
words, as the tomato ripens it gains full color and its 
firmness declines, making drained weight a difficult 
problem in fully ripened tomatoes. Since color is the 
all-important factor in juice, puree and other manu- 
factured strained tomato products, it would seem that 
a No. 1 tomato for manufactured products would be 
much more fully ripened than a No. 1 tomato for 
canned whole tomatoes. Indeed, we suspect that the 
raw product grades are so written, otherwise why 
have the research people been telling canners for so 
many years to buy on a basis of proper grade. What 
we are getting at is that the statement as contained in 
this Summary Point No. 6 seems contradictory to the 
statement that there is an inverse relationship between 
the color and drained weight. Then too, if color and 
drained weight do work in inverse ratio, it might be 
well to ask the consumer which she would prefer in 
her canned tomatoes—a full, deep red color, or whole 
tomatoes, or whole pieces of tomatoes, for it seems 
reasonable also to believe that a tomato canner should, 
with careful workmanship, be able to produce more 
than a 50 per cent pack of fancy tomatoes when 100 
per cent No. 1 tomatoes were used as the raw product. 
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Northwest Has Busy Summer 
Meeting 


Many important subjects were dis- 
cussed at the Summer Membership Meet- 
ing of the Northwest Canners Associa- 
tion at Walla Walla, Friday, July 17. 

The Pesticide Research Advisory Com- 
mittee report stressed the importance of 
increased research on flavor evaluation of 
canned products where the raw product 
had been treated with new postwar pesti- 
cides. Ways and means of coordinating 
and increasing the amount of research 
being conducted were discussed. 

Recent activities concerned with the 
attempt to secure lower trans-continental 
freight rates were discussed in a report 
submitted by the Traffic Committee. In 
addition, consideration of carloading 
practices which have resulted in a fa- 
vorable record of improvement in the 
Northwest was emphasized. The Com- 
mittee also decided to initiate negotia- 
tions with TCFB toward the establish- 
ment of a consolidated weight schedule 
for canned vegetables. 

The Statistics Committee recommended 
the addition of a fruit stock report on 
February 1, the reporting of berry stocks 
with fruits, consolidation of stock reports 
into one complete summary at the end 
of the year and the revision of pack and 
stock report forms. 

Norm Merrill and Dr. H. W. Stier, Di- 
rector of the NCA Division of Statistics, 
discussed present activities in the field 
of Canned Foods Promotion and the pos- 
sibilities of increasing consumer accep- 
tance of canned foods. Dr. Stier utilized 
lantern slides to exhibit charts demon- 
strating the results of numerous con- 
sumer surveys indicating volume and 
trends in canned foods consumption. The 
charts also showed the comparative vol- 
ume and trends in consumption of frozen 
and fresh fruits. 

Current legislative activities concerned 
with proposed amendments to the Robin- 
son-Patman Act were discussed and the 
Board of Directors decision concerning 
the amendments was announced. Dr. 
Stier read a statement prepared by the 
NCA restating the NCA position on the 
current issues. (Canning Trade July 27). 

Mr. R. W. Sandstrom of the Oregon 
Civilian Defense Agency, showed the 
sound movie, “Operation Doorstep” which 
vividly described the March 17 atomic 
test in Nevada. Mr. Sandstrom empha- 
sized the food industry’s importance in 
the organization of plans for civilian de- 
fense in the event of disaster. 

Following adjournment of the meeting, 
a buffet luncheon was served. 


MORRISON WINS 
NORTHWEST TOURNEY 


Jack Morrison of the Walla Walla Can- 
ning Company, who incidentally, was 
Chairman of the Golf Committee, was 
awarded low gross prize at the annual 


golf tournament of the Northwest Can- 
ners Association at Walla Walla Country 
Club, July 17. The prize, a beautiful 
gold trophy, was presented to the Asso- 
ciation by the pea canners of the Blue 
Mountain area. The trophy will be ro- 
tated each year to the low gross winner. 
The golfer winning the trophy three 
times, gains permanent possession. Sec- 
ond high gross was taken‘ by Joe Carroll, 
longest drive Bill Hyde, and low net Glen 
Holman. Fred Moss walked away with 
the prize for high gross, with Joe Carroll 
a runner-up. Leon Jones received special 
mention for taking the most strokes on 
the 16th hole. Master stroke of the tour- 
nament, goes to the Golf Committee 
composed of Jack Morrison, W. S. Mil- 
ler, and R. D. Lockard which arranged 
to have refreshments placed half way 
along each of the nine holes. With the 
temperature in the mid 90’s, the commit- 
tee’s foresight was much appreciated. 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
AWARDS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three high school graduates in Mary- 
land, Texas and Washington are 1953 
winners of the 3rd annual Continetal Can 
Company scholarships, according to Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the 
board. 

The scholarships, open to sons and 
daughters of Continental employees and 
awarded one each to the company’s East- 
ern, Central and Pacific regions, were 
won by Donald J. Hershfeld of Baltimore, 
Dena C. Whipp, Jr., of Orange, Texas, 
and Lawrence R. McCoy of Walla Waila, 
Wash. With the four-year, $1000 per year 
grants, Mr. Hershfeld plans to study 
engineering at Villanova College, Mr. 
Whipp will prepare for a teaching career 
at North Texas State Teachers College 
and Mr. McCoy will major in engineering 
at Stanford University. 

The 1953 winners were selected on 
consideration of high school scholastic 
record and results of college entrance 
examinations, as well as on merits of 
character, qualities of leadership, serious- 
ness of purpose and financial need. A 
fourth special award of $750 per year 
for four years was made this year to 
Rex I. Cordt of Denver, who will attend 
the Colorado State College of Education. 

Continental scholarships are provided 
by the Carle C. Conway Scholarship 
Foundation, named for the former Con- 
tinental president and chairman of the 
board who retired in 1950. Mr. Conway 
is at present chairman of the company’s 
executive committee. 

As the scholarships are awarded sub- 
ject to the maintenance of a satisfactory 
scholastic record each year, the six schol- 
arships awarded in 1951 and 1952 have 
also been renewed by the Foundation. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 4, 1953— NEW YORK CAN- 
NERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Summer Outing, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 11-13, 1953—WESTERN RE- 
GIONAL FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, 1st 
Annual, San Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 15-17, 1953—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Casablanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 26, 1953—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Casa 
de Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


OCTOBER 26-27, 1953 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Til. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — wIscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-138, 1953 — 1owa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind, 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Meeting, Food Technology Building, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


DECEMBER 2, 1953—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATON, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 19583—NEW yorK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NoRTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—CcANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954 — cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P.Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954—-NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Relation Between Fresh and 
Canned Tomato Grades 


It has long been recognized by for- 
ward canners that the first step in 
quality control of the finished product is 
control of the raw product entering the 
plant. From this it follows that the de- 
sired quality of the finished product can 
best be guaranteed by purchasing the 
raw product on a basis of grade, assum- 
ing, of course, that there is a correlation 
between the raw and the processed grade. 
Growers and processors, as well as 
officials of the cooperating agencies, have 
felt for some time that accurate data 
should be obtained through research to 
show this relationship, particularly on 
tomatoes and tomato products. Accord- 
ingly, in 1949; the Geneva Experiment 
Station at Geneva, The Ohio Experiment 
Station at Columbus, and the Indiana 
Station at Purdue, joined forces with the 
Fruit & Vegetable Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
USDA, for a study of tomato grades. It 
was hoped that this project would set a 
pattern for similar investigations of other 
products. At Geneva the investigation 
was limited to tomato juice, while canned 
whole tomatoes were studied in Ohio and 
Indiana. 

The first report has now been made 
available by the Ohio Station, and the 
results at the other two stations -are 
now being readied for publication. 

The Ohio report, prepared by Wilbur 
A. Gould, Rees B. Davis, and Fred 
Krantz, Jr. for the Station, and Norman 
C. Healy for the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, outlines in detail the 
purpose, scope, methods, results and con- 
clusions of this important four years 
study. 


The report emphasizes that only the 
factors of color and drained weight were 
important in these studies, since the 
canned tomatoes were produced under 
pilot plant conditions, with ideal work- 
manship, so that defects were no par- 
ticular problem. Also the peelers were 
paid on an hourly basis, and not on a 
quantity basis. 


SUMMARY 


Summary of the findings, followed in 
some cases by editorial remarks, (see 
also page 5) follows: 


1. The relationship of raw grade to 
processed grade shows that a processor 
can expect to pack Grade A or Fancy 
tomatoes from 90 percent or better U.S. 
No. 1 tomatoes. 

[Ed.] The Researchers found however, 
that it was never possible, to pack more 
than 50 percent of the tomatoes in Fancy 
grade, even when the tomatoes were pre- 
graded before the run, and when 100 per- 
cent No. 1’s were used. 

2. The relationship of raw grade to 
processed grade shows that a Processor 
can expect to pack Grade C or Standard 
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tomatoes from Low U. S. No. 2 tomatoes 
for color. 


3. The reasons for the inability to 
make a higher grade of finished product 
from the lower grades of raw stock are 
(1) color and (2) drained weight. Under 
these pilot plant conditions, wholeness 
and defects are not important factors of 
grade. This is due to good quality con- 
trol practices used in the pilot plant in 
the peeling and coring of tomatoes. 


4. For any equivalent raw product 
quality the Stokesdale variety was found 
to be inferior to the Rutger variety. This 
is due to poorer color retention and due 
to the Stokesdale tomato becoming quite 
soft during processing. 


5. The use of calcium salts, in the 
packing of tomatoes gives a_ better 
drained weight score in the finished prod- 
uct. Prior to the 1952 season, considera- 
ble variations were found in the drained 
weights of canned tomatoes between 
replicates within any one season or be- 
tween seasons. During the 1952 season 
the use of calcium salts eliminated the 
seasonal variations in drained weights. 

6. There is little difference in the 
wholeness and drained weight scores of 
canned tomatoes when the raw product 
is graded on either the U. S. Standards 
for Grades of Canning Tomatoes or the 
U. S. Standards for Tomatoes for Manu- 
facture of Strained Tomato Products. 


CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of this study, it is con- 
cluded that there is a direct relationship 
between the raw product grade and the 
grade of canned tomatoes. Further, by 
knowing the raw product grade and by 
using good quality control practices 
within the plant it is possible to predict 
the grade of the finished product. It is 
believed that if canners would utilize the 
raw product grade in selecting the loads 
of raw tomatoes for each quality contem- 
plated, a more uniform pack of known 
quality of canned tomatoes would be ob- 
tained. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The present U. S. Standards for 
Grades of Canning Tomatoes and the 
U. S. Standards for Tomatoes for Manu- 
facture of Strained Tomato Products be 
revised to classify the No. 2 tomatoes 
into those that are No. 2’s for color and 
those that are No. 2’s for defects. 

2. The present U. S. Standards for 
Grades of Canned Tomatoes be revised 
to place less weight on the “wholeness” 
factor. 


TOMATO JUICE 


Up at Geneva, New York, Dr. D. B. 
Hand, and his fellow workers, have been 
busy on tomato juice. Although the 
official report is not yet available, Dr. 


Hand, in the July issue of “Farm Re- 
search”, official publication of the experi- 
ment station, describes the objective, 
some of the procedures used, and one or 
two results. “Four out of five cans that 
were less than Fancy in quality were 
down graded because of color’, Dr. Hand 
pointed out. “Thus the color require- 
ment for quality is the most difficult to 
meet in tomato juice. Since color can be 
measured it should ultimately be possible 
to eliminate guess work in the evalua- 
tion.” 


TOMATO CATSUP GRADES 
REVISED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
July 27, announeed a revision of the 
U. S. Standards for Grades of Tomato 
Catsup which have been in effect since 
April 15, 1941. 

The revised standards include an addi- 
tional intermediate Grade B (or Extra 
Standard) which differs from Grade A 
principally in that a total solids content 
as low as 29 percent is permitted in this 
grade. Total solids contents of Grade A 
and Grade C remain at 33 percent and 
25 percent respectively. 

Other changes concern increased em- 
phasis on the consistency of the product 
and a slightly altered emphasis on the 
factor of absence of defects. 

The revision is in line with the propo- 
sals of the Department announced on 
April 24, 1953. (Summarized on page 
182 of new Almanac. Interested parties 
will want to make this notation in the 
Almanac.) They become effective in 30 
days. 


TOMATO GROWERS 
WARNED ON APHIDS 


This may an “aphid” year for toma- 
toes and other crops if early hints of 
trouble from these tiny pests materialize 
as the season advances, warn entomolo- 
gists at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

Serious outbreaks of aphids on toma- 
toes in New York State are rather rare, 
but when they do occur they may be 
quite destructive, say the Station work- 
ers. 


Warm, dry weather favors aphid de- 
velopment and with a prevalence of the 
insects on many crops this season, the 
Station scientists are sounding a note of 
warning to growers who are producing 
tomatoes for processing. 


PEST CONTROLLERS TO 
MEET AT RUTGERS 


About 75 pest control operators from 
New Jersey and neighboring states will 
hold their summer meeting at the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Rutgers University, on August 17, ac- 
cording to Dr. J. B. Schmitt, associate 
research specialist in entomology. 
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GLASSED FOODS 


MAULL’S BARBECUE SAUCE 


Maull’s Barbecue Sauce, product of 
Louis Maull Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, is now bottled in a new family 
size 27 ounce capacity Anchorglass pack- 
age. The bottle has an eye-catching ap- 
plied color label, is sealed with a 27 mm. 
Anchor Amerseal lithographed lug cap 
that features easy quarter-turn removal 
and reseal. 


Louis Maull Company, in_ business 
since 1897, introduced Barbecue Sauce in 
1924. Originally sold in the Mid-West, 
this product is now distributed nation- 
ally. 


The Sauce adds zest and flavor to prac- 
tically all foods, is used, for example, in 
tomato juice, soups, gravies, stews, ori 
eggs, frankfurters, hamburgers, baked 
beans, oysters, shrimp, etc. 


Decorated bottles and _ lithographed 
closures are supplied by Anchor Hocking 
Glass Corporation, Lancaster, Ohio. 


PRUNE AND APRICOT 
ADVERTISING 


The California Prune & Apricot Grow- 
ers Association, San Jose, California, 
has formally approved advertising ap- 
propriations and plans for the national 
advertising of prunes and apricots dur- 
ing the coming season. 


uw: 


ours 


MILROSE SPANISH OLIVES, packed 
by Kay Packing Company, Baltimore, 
Md., are now being marketed in a new 
package. The ice box jar is topped by 
a rubber ring lined screw cap with a 
new design lithographed in red and green 
on white. The squat, wide-mouthed jar 
allows an excellent view of the neatly 
packed olives and, with its screw cap, 
is practical for re-use in food storage. 
The jars are produced by Knox Glass 
and the closure, by Crown Cork & Seal 
Company. 


MARKETING ORDER 
RECOMMENDED 
FOR CALIFORNIA OLIVES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced July 21 its recommendation 
of a proposed marketing agreement and 
order regulating the handling of olives 
grown in California. The recommendation 
is based upon evidence at a public hear- 
ing on May 6 through May 9, and May 
11 through May 14, 1953, at Stockton, 
Calif. 

The marketing agreement and order 
would authorize the issuance of volume 
limitations on (1) the canning of speci- 
fied sizes of any variety of olives har- 
vested during any crop year, and (2) the 
shipment of canned olives. The program 
would be administered by an administra- 
tive committee consisting of 8 producers 
and 8 canners. A proposal to include 
olives grown in Arizona was denied. 


VIRGINIA DARE FRUIT SYRUPS 
INTRODUCED—Now being marketed 
through food outlets in Chicago and sur- 
rounding area by the Silver Brook Bev- 
erage Co., of Chicago, is the new line of 
Virginia Dare Fruit Syrups for bever- 


ages. Bottled by Silver Brook under 
franchise by the Virginia Dare Extract 
Co., Inc. of Brooklyn, N. Y., the line in- 
c'udes six flavors: Grape, Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Orange, Lemon-lime and 
Cherry. Plans are being formed to ex- 
tend distribution of Virginia Dare Syrups 
beyond the Chicago area into several 
midwestern states. Duraglass 12-oz. 
decanter-style bottles are manufactured 
by Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo 1, 
Ohio. White metal closures are supplied 
by Crown Cork & Seal Co. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 


Monthly shipments of glass containers 
totaled 10,754,000 gross in May 1953, an 
increase of 14 percent over April and 
6 percent over May of last year, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Production of glass 
containers totaled 11,002,000 gross in 
May, an increase of 7 percent over the 
previous month, and representing the 
highest monthly output since April 1951 
when 11,075,000 gross were produced. 
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SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY with 
their main office in Denver, Colorado, are 
packaging their pure honey in 2 lb and 
1 lb. honey jars and '% lb. globe jars. 
Jars are supplied by Brockway Glass 
Company. 


PRESERVE RECIPES 
REACHING LARGE AUDIENCE 


Initial returns from the National Pre- 
servers Association’s nation-wide promo- 
tion campaign on jams, jellies and pre- 
serves indicate that recipe releases have 
reached an estimated audience of 50 
million. 


This information was given to officers 
of the association by K. A. Hamel, Prod- 
uct Publicity Manager of the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, at a_ recent 
meeting in the home of Buell Bedford 
of Bedford Products Inc., association 
president, at Dunkirk, New York. Owens- 
Illinois and the Steve Hannagan Agency 
are engineering the program for the as- 
sociation. 


Others who attended the meeting in- 
cluded Paul Smucker of the J. M. 
Smucker Co., who is association vice 
president and chairman of the publicity 
committee; W. Lowe Walde, managing 
director of the association, and H. P. 
Blodgett of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company’s sales department. 


Recipes which have been released to 
food editors of newspapers throughout 
the country since the campaign started 
in March include: Baked Ham and Pine- 
apple Preserves, Strawberry Preserve 
Cheesecake, Baked Fruits Courmet, Pe- 
ean Shells, Ice Cream and Peach Pre- 
serves, Coconut Ice Cream Balls with 
Raspberry Jam, Ham and Jelly Sandwich 
Spread, Apple Jelly-Cream Cheese 
Spread, Deviled Ham and Jelly Spread, 
Peanut Butter and Jam, Walnut Cheese 
& Jelly Spread, Peachy-Ginger Cheese 
Spread, Strawberry Swirls and Rasp- 
berry Jam Tartlets, 
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“HOLIDAYS ARE PICKLE DAYS,” is the theme of the pickle 
packers’ new winter promotion. James Irwin, president of the 
National Pickle Packers Association, is served pickle appetizers 
at the Summer meeting of the group in Chicago, by Joanne, 
Carolyn, and Adrienne, who represent Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and New Years, respectively. 


PICKLE PROMOTION 
PLANS ANNOUNCED 


Sales-minded pickle packers have come 
up with a new food promotion to vitalize 
the sales of pickles during the winter 
months. Called “Holidays Are Pickle 
Days,” the special event was announced 
at the Summer meeting of the National 
Pickle Packers Association on July 16 
and 17 at The Drake in Chicago. 


The promotion will run from Novem- 
ber 15 to December 31, embracing the 
traditional parties and holiday entertain- 
ing of Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Years. 


Recipe suggestions will be publicized, 
featuring pickles and party meats (cold 
cuts, frankfurters, etc.) and also giving 
unusual suggestions for pepping up holi- 
day “leftovers” with pickles. Special 
point of sale material is being prepared 
to remind shoppers of pickles, party 
meats and holiday parties. 


Early cucumber crop reports, made at 
the meeting by association members liv- 
ing in various sections of the country, 
indicate that no drastic deviation from 
an average crop is anticipated. This 
means pickles should be in generally 
good supply next year, despite recent 
dry spells in the Southwest. 


Pointing out the advantages of both 
the frequent meetings for the exchange 
of ideas with other pickle packers and 
of the research projects being conducted 
by the association, James M. Irwin, presi- 
dent of the association and also president 
of H. W. Madison Co., Cleveland, stressed 
that such progressive activities and 
achievements are the result of the com- 
bined efforts of every member. 


“Just the mere fact that you send in 
your statistical information is a great 
contribution to the betterment of the 
industry,” Mr. Irwin declared. 


As a continuing part of the Associa- 
tion’s program of keeping informed on 
the latest quality control and production 
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methods, Richard Rich, consulting ento- 
mologist for the Knox Chen. cal Co., 
Chicago, described effective methods for 
controlling the common vinegar or fruit 
fiy, both in and around food processing 
plants. 


USDA SPECIALIST IN EUROPE TO 
PROMOTE SALES OF CITRUS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
in continuation of its program of expand- 
ing foreign markets and trade opportu- 
nities for United States citrus fruits and 
citrus products, on July 23 sent a market- 
ing specialist to the citrus markets of 
Europe. 


The specialist, J. Henry Burke of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, will rep- 
resent the Department in the citrus mar- 
kets of the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, The Netherlands, Western Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. Market opportunities for fresh 
citrus fruit will be investigated as well 
as outlets for American citrus products 
which are finding an increasingly impor- 
tant market in Western Europe. 


PACKAGE DESIGN 
COMPETITION 


The Package Designers Council of 118 
E. 40th Street, New York 16, has an- 
nounced eight package design awards for 
1953, and the Irwin D. Wolf Award for 
the best package or line of packages. 
These awards, says the Council, are in- 
tended to call public attention to the 
contribution of creative design to a pack- 
age’s effectiveness, and to the increasing 
roll of packaging as one of the prime 
movers in sales. Canners will be inter- 
ested mostly in the award for the best 
package or family of packages designed 
to stimulate impulse buying in self serv- 
ice outlets. All entries must be received 
by August 31, 1953, 


SWEETENED DIETETIC FRUITS 


Richmond - Chase Company has an- 
nounced that their new pack of artificial- 
ly Sucaryl-sweetened dietetic fruits 
under the nationally known Diet Delight 
label has been approved for acceptance 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association and 
will carry its Seal of Acceptance. Legal 
clarification and approval of the label 
design have also been obtained from the 
Food and Drug Administration, accord- 
ing to the Company announcement. 

Richmond-Chase Company pioneered 
the distribution of water-packed dietetic 
fruits through the grocery stores rather 
than the health food stores, and for the 
past several years has had prepared in 
its laboratory the formula for the newly 
accepted sweetened pack of Diet Delight 
canned fruit. The 1953 pack of Diet 
Delight dietetic fruits will be marketed 
with the addition of a flavoring agent 
in the form of a sweetener, cyclamate 
calcium (Sucaryl-Abbott Laboratories). 
This sweetener adds no calories or car- 
bohydrates; it is non-nutritive and can 
safely be used by all consumers of the 
dietetic water pack of fruits. 

The firm is planning extensive and 
continuous national advertising of Diet 
Delight dietetic fruits and vegetables. 
The new sweetened pack will be avail- 
able for shipment throughout the full 
year, and first shipments will be ready 
about August 15. The line consists of 
only fast-moving items and will be rea- 
sonably priced. 


NAMED GENERAL MANAGER 

Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., with head- 
quarters at Tecumseh, Ont., announces 
the appointment of Ben Ormseth, con- 
nected with the company since its organi- 
zation in 1931, to the post of general 
manager. 

At the same time the company an- 
nounced that William W. Wall has been 
promoted to the post of sales manager. 
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D. w. EDWARDS 
HAWAIIAN FRUIT PACKERS 


Succeeding Randolph Crossley, who re- 
signed May 29, Dorsey W. Edwards has 
been elected president of the Hawaiian 
Fruit Packers, Ltd., a subsidiary of 


Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., located in 
Kapaa, Kauai, Hawaii. 
Mr. Edwards, who has had many 


years experience in the industry, was 
serving in the capacity of treasurer and 
manager of the company at the time of 
his appointment. He has been with the 
organization since 1937, when it was 
known as the Grower’s Canning Asso- 
ciation. He became treasurer-manager 
in 1942, the year the company was re- 
named and re-organized as the Hawaiian 
Fruit Packers, Ltd. 


In his new capacity as president, Mr. 


Edwards wil. assume responsibility for: 


the operation of the plantation and fac- 
tory and all problems of production and 
shipping. 

Mr. Edwards was graduated from 
Oregon State College in 1930 with a B.S. 
degree in Chemical Engineering, and 
went to Hawaii as a junior chemist for 
the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment 
Station in Honolulu. In 1937 he obtained 
his M.S. degree in Agricultural Chemis- 
try at the University of Hawaii. The 
research he conducted there on coffee 
fertilizers has resulted in the establish- 
ment of practices in general use on the 
Island today. 


TO BUILD NEW PLANT 
Standard Brands Inc., has announced 
plans for the construction of a large new 
coffee roasting and packing plant in New 
Orleans. 
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CALIFORNIA CANNERY 
STRIKE 


Negotiations between California 
State Council Cannery Unions and 
Brotherhood Teamsters affiliate, 
and California Processors and 
Growers broke down and a State 
wide strike was launched on Tues- 
day, July 28. The unions demand a 
10 cent an hour increase and a 
welfare plan to be administred by 
teamsters. The canneries affected 
produce 95 percent of the food 
canned in the State. About 22,000 
workers are presently affected, 
with the season’s peak at about 
60,000. 


Canners offered a sliding scale 
increase plus outside agency wel- 
fare plan. The Canning Peach As- 
sociation has wired Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson and President 
Eisenhower that fruits and vegeta- 
bles valued at more than $100,000,- 
000 are ready for processing. The 
President was asked to seek an 
injunction order under the Taft- 

_ Hartley Amendment and to outlaw 
the strike for the next 75 days. 


BASIC FOOD MATERIALS 
APPOINTS SILBERMAN 


Ray F. Beerend, President, Basic Food 
Materials, Inc., Vermilion, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the promotion of Frederick J. 
Silberman, formerly in charge of the 
company’s district sales in the Ohio, 
West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 
territories, to the position of National 
Sales Promotion Manager. and Market 
Research Director, and will coordinate 
several new and expanding phases of the 
company’s operations. Prior to joining 
Basic last year, Mr. Silberman was for 12 
years Sales Manager and Advertising 
Director of a large Midwest food proces- 
sing firm. Thomas M. Gascoigne, for- 
merly an assistant sales manager with 
the Bowman Ice Cream Company in the 
Ohio district, has been named to assume 
Mr. Silberman’s former duties. 


NEW CONTINENTAL CAN 
WAREHOUSE 


Continental Can Company is building 
a new stortage warehouse at Vernon, 
California which when completed about 
August 15, will have a capacity of about 
33 million cans. The warehouse will be 
served by Union Pacific Railroad and 


will have ultra modern truck loading ' 


facilities, enabling the loading of a truck 
every 15 minutes. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SARINE INDUSTRY PROGRESS SA- 
LUTED—The 100,000,000th case of sar- 
dines packed in Maine since the industry 
was established in 1873 is presented to 
Governor Burton M. Cross by industry 
leaders at a ceremonial luncheon in 


Bangor. Making the presentation are 
Moses B. Pike (center), president, Maine 
Sardine Packers Association; and S. D. 
Arms (right), vice-president, Atlantic 
Division, American Can Company Louis I. 
Cates, of the Maine Department of Sea 
and Shore Fisheries, representing Com- 
missioner Stanley R. Tupper was also 
present. The representatives of Maine’s 
fishing, can-making and canning indus- 
tries told the Governor that sardine can- 
ning now returns $20,000,000 annually to 
the people of the state. Governor Cross 
said that, “Without canning, the stand- 
ard of living here and in all America 
would be altered beyond recognition.” 


BEATRICE FOODS AND 
CREAMERIES MERGE 


At special meetings July 24, 1953, 
stockholders of Beatrice Foods Co. and 
Creameries of America, Inc., approved a 
plan whereby Creameries of America 
will be merged into Beatrice Foods Co., 
effective August 1. 

Under the terms of the merger holders 
of Creameries common stock will receive 
one share of new $100 par 4% percent 
preferred stock and one share of Beatrice 
common stock in exchange for eight 
shares of Creameries common stock. 

The exchange will require the issuance 
by Beatrice Foods Co. of 81,250 shares of 
new preferred stock and 81,250 shares of 
authorized but presently unissued com- 
mon stock. The new Beatrice 4% percent 
preferred stock will be non-callable until 
July, 1956, when it can be called at a 
price of $104.50 for one year thereafter, 
with the call price gradually diminishing 
in subsequent years. The presently out- 
standing 43,361 shares of 3% percent 
cumulative convertible preferred will re- 
main undisturbed in priority or rights. 


August 3, 1953 
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DOMINO APPOINTS BUSTLE 


L. A. Bustle, who joined the Domino 
Canning Company, Bradenton, Florida, 
a division of S & W Fine Foods, in 1943, 
and who has been acting as General Man- 
ager since the death of W. Oliver Kirk- 
huff on May 1 of this year, now succeeds 
him in that office, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Adrien Falk, Presi- 
dent of S & W. Mr. Bustle, a resident 
of Florida since 1915, has been associated 
with the canning industry since 1931. 


CANNING PROGRESS 


Irving A. Nelson, President and owner 
of the Cool Spring Canning Company of 
Lake Mills, Iowa, has published a book 
entitled “Canning Progress” in com- 
memoration of the 60th Anniversary of 
the firm. The 68 page volume, traces the 
history and growth of the firm from its 
beginning in 1893, recording the accom- 
plishments of those who have been ac- 
tively engaged in its progress. It is dedi- 
cated to Nicolas Appert and the author’s 
father, N. I. Nelson, who built and oper- 
ated the canning factory in Lake Mills 
in 1893, and continued until his death in 
1915, when the author took over active 
management. The firm packs a full line 
of cream style and whole kernel corn, 
Alaska and sweet peas, lima beans, and 
beans with pork under the “Cool Spring”, 
“Lake Mills”, and “Leader” brands. 


BROWNSVILLE WANTS 
SHRIMP CANNERY 


A current and continuing survey of 
business opportunities in Brownsville, 
Texas, has indicated good possibilities 
for a shrimp canning factory in that 
city, the Brownsville Board of City De- 
velopment has announced. 

Brownsville, which with the smaller 


nearby city of Port Isabel forms the - 


largest shrimp center in the hemisphere, 
has at present several large shrimp pro- 
cessing and freezing plants, but no can- 
neries. A cheap and plentiful labor sup- 
ply, plus proximity to the shrimping 
industry and all types of transportation 
for shipment of the finished product, 
make the location ideal for such an in- 
stallation. The Board will forward de- 
tailed information to interested parties 
and assist in making contacts for loca- 
tions, ete. 


JELLY IN A TUBE 


A boon to housewife and picknickers 
is the new C. H. Musselman Company 
popular Apple-Raspberry Jelly in handy 
tube for pantry or picnic basket. The 
tube contains 6 ounces, a really practical 
amount of jelly, but is only 1% inches 
by 7% inches. It is made in attractive 
four color design with colored cap for 
easy seeing. 

Jelly tube dispensers will come one 
dozen to the display carton; two display 
cartons to the shipping case. The dis- 
play carton is three colors on white with 
display fold-up and display insert. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WASHINGTON 


QMC PURCHASES FROM 
1952 PACK 


Total purchasers by the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps of canned fruits, juices, 
and vegetables from the 1952 pack for 
use of all the Armed Forces were an- 
nounced July 21, by the Department of 
Defense. 


The purchases, by items, such as an- 
nounced by QMC are shown in thousands 
of pounds, and with conversion to thou- 
sands of cases by the N.C.A. Division of 
Statistics: 


Canned Fruits 


August 3, 1953 


Thou- 
Thou- sands of 

sands of cases 
Item pounds of 24/21, 
Apples 6,317 162 
11,285 259 
Apricots 27,601 613 
Berries 4,945 114 
Figs 6,116 136 
Olives 5,079 188 
Grapefruit 7,392 170 
Peaches 47,105 1,083 
Pears 16,771 386 
Pineapple 31,282 695 
Plums 10,020 223 

Canned Juices 

Thou- 
Thou- sands of 

sands of cases 
Item pounds of 24/2 
Juice, grape 1,191 40 
Juice, orange and grapefruit...... 21,766 738 

Canned Vegetables 

Thou- 

Thou- sands of 

sands of cases 
Item pounds of 24/2 
Asparagus 5,403 190 
Beans, lima 11,444 381 
Beans, string 32,734 1,149 
Beets 3,700 123 
Carrots 11,262 375 
Catsup 21,529 652 
Corn, cream style .........ccccccccscscees 15,541 518 
Corn, whole kernel ................0:+ 34,050 1,135 
Peas 52,286 1,743 
Pimientos 57 2 
Pumpkin 1,206 40 
Sauerkraut 68 2 
Spinach 7,326 271 
Tomatoes 46,890 1,645 
Tomato puree ........ 371 12 
Vegetable puree 964 32 


QUARTERMASTER WANTS 


( ) Parentheses indicate date of bid 
opening. 5,144 dozen 2 lb. jars of Jelly 
(Aug. 26); 4,611 dozen 2 lb. Jars Jams 
(Aug. 20); 19,998 dozen No. 2 cans Jams 
and 6,268 dozen No. 10 cans (Aug. 10), 
6,000 dozen No. 2 cans and 1,358 dozen 
No. 10 cans Peanut Butter (Aug. 10). 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
WANTS 


( ) Parentheses indicate date of bid 
opening. 16,000 cases No. 10 Lima Beans 
(Aug. 3); 5,500 cases No. 10 Carrots 
(Aug. 12), 3,500 cases No. 10 Blueberries 
(Aug. 13); 16,000 cases No. 10 Pineapple 
(Aug. 17); 2,800 cases No. 2 Plums (Aug. 
20); 5,600 cases No. 10 Plums (Aug. 18). 
50,000 cases No. 10 Tomatoes and 46,000 
eases No. 10 Tomato Juice (Aug. 5); 
29,000 cases No. 10 Tomato Puree and 
10,000 cases No. 10 Catsup (Aug. 10). 


Earlier bids had been opened on 22,000 
eases of No. 10 Canned Green Beans 
(July 15); 11,500 cases No. 10 Corn (July 
28); 13,000 cases No. 10 Fruit Cocktail 
(July 21); 6,000 cases No. 10 Canned 
Figs (July 22); 5,375 cases No. 2 and 
22,000 cases No. 10 Pears (July 23); 
2,925 cases No. 2 and 13,000 cases No. 10 
Apricots (July 16); 4,500 cases No. 2 
and 22,000 cases No. 10 Peaches (July 
21); 6,000 cases No. 10 Boysenberries 
(July 21). 


USDA WANTS 


Canned Sour Cherries from the 1953 
crop for use in School Lunch Program, 
quantities up to 250,000 cases. 

USDA has extended offers to buy 
canned Green Snap Beans and canned 
Green Peas in undetermined amounts, 
also for the School Lunch Program; No. 
10 are preferred. 

Canned Peaches, amounts depending 
on quantities and prices offered but 
which may total as many as three-quar- 
ters of a million cases are also wanted. 


Offers have been accepted by USDA 
for 92,587 cases, 12 No. 3 cylinder cans 
per case, of concentrated orange juice at 
prices ranging from $9.90 to $9.96 per 
case also for School Lunch. Purchases 
were made under Section 6 of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act of 1946. 

This concentrate, which is the 3 plus 1 
ratio (three parts warm water plus one 
of concentrate), will be delivered during 
the period August 17 through September 
19, 1953, to schools participating in the 
National School Lunch Program. 

Purchases were made from processors 
in California under Announcement FV- 
203 dated July 13. These acceptances 
complete the purchases to be made under 
this announcement. 


NCA URGES FIVE YEAR 
AMORTIZATION OF 
WASTE DISPOSAL FACILITIES 


Renewing its effort to obtain tax relief 
as an incentive and an aid in water pol- 
lution abatement, the National Canners 
Asociation testified July 23 before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
urging the enactment of legislation al- 
lowing five year amortization of waste 
disposal facilities. The testimony was de- . 
livered by Hamilton Carothers of asso- 
ciation counsel. 
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“Visible packages 


are made to order for 
today’s self-service shopper’ 


says Norman Aron, Vice President and Sales Manager 


Century Super Markets, Youngstown, 


“We are convinced that today’s shoppers appreciate a large 
assortment of merchandise packaged in a way that they can 
make quick selections in confidence. 


“Visible packages are made to order for today’s self-service 
shopper. For example, we like to feature colorful, sparkling 
fruits and vegetables in glass, and we feel that as more and 
more of these items become available, they will meet with 
increasing favor from our customers,” 


Ohio 
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Attractive stock emerald green bottle like this 
with eye-catching label design makes a 
handsome salespackage for prune juice. 


Today’s self-service selling demands 
a self-selling package—GLASS! 


: With the growth of self-service, packaging has become a more 
important sales tool than ever before. : 


Food products in self-service super markets are on their 
own —they no longer have the sales help of personal selling 
by clerks. That’s why it’s so important for you to give your 
1s product the sales help of a sparkling glass container. 


Glass containers not only win impulse sales, they can affect 
brand loyalty and repeat sales. The housewife appreciates 
packages that are easy to pour from, easy to reseal, and that 
show at a glance how much product is on hand. In both the 
store and in use, the glass package is a salespackage. 


CONTAINERS 


Qas CONTAINERS 


SELL FOOD BY SIGHT 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY °* TOLEDO I, OHIO 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


An easier package for the consumer to 
use is a natural stimulator of product 
consumption. (Photo courtesy of 
Penn Fruit Company) 
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CALIFORNIA CANNERY STRIKE THREATENS FRUIT PACKS 


Final breakdown of negotiations cul- 
minating in a strike against 60 California 
canneries, representing 95 percent of all 
the foods canned in California, Tuesday, 
July 28, held the attention of the cntire 
industry during the week. For the mo- 
ment at least, crop conditions have taken 
a back seat. There’s broad speculation 
as to how long the strike will last, and 
just how much ground canners will be 
forced to give. Coming just as the peach 
pack was getting under way, and only 
a few days before scheduled deliveries of 
pears, which would also mean the begin- 
ning of a much wanted cocktail pack, 
the union’s timing has been most strate- 
gic. Canners are quite convinced that if 
they yield the entire package to the 
union—an across the board 10 cents an 
hour increase, plus a union operated wel- 
fare plan—canned fruits will be priced 
out of the market. Just what President 
Eisenhower’s reaction to the canners’ re- 
quest to invoke Taft-Hartley will be, is 
not known at this writing. 


With canners naturally withdrawn and 
shipments tied up during the strike, mar- 
ket activity on fruits, which had been 
brisk prior to the strike, is at a stand 
still. 


THE MARKET—Meanwhile increased 
interest and a strengthening undertone 
throughout the entire canned vegetable 
and fish list is noted. The long awaited 
hike in Maine sardine prices became a 
reality this week as the run continued 
poor. Strength in canned salmon also is 
noted, as the pack to the middle of July 
continues to run some 25 percent below 
last year. Eastern canned peas are firm- 
ing rapidly as the important Wisconsin 
and Northwest pea pack draws to an end 
with a shortage of standards now clearly 
indicated. Reports of disappointing yields 
on late packs in those two areas is now 
also verified. Continued good shipments 


of corn (2 million cases in June), reduc- * 


ing probable carryover stocks far below 
earlier anticipations, continue to strength- 
en that market. Beans, of course, con- 
tinue strong, and the realization that 
tomato acreage is the smallest since 1933, 
coupled with not too good growing con- 
ditions, is beginning to have its effect 
on the tomato market. The only citrus 
juice quoted is grapefruit juice with 
stocks of orange and blended reserved 
for regular customers. Beets, carrots, 
kraut. cocktail, asparagus, lima beans, 
and just about every item in the list 
is on the strong side. 


STATISTICS—The National Canners 
Association this week issued stock and 
shipment figures for just about every 
important canned foods commodity. Also 
of interest were figures showing corn 
acreage and pea acreage for canning 
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2’one. Corn acreage, according to NCA 
for canning alone, totaled 458,903 acres 
in 1953 compared with 453,327 acres in 
1952. Acreage in the East increased from 
72,890 acres in 1952 to 73,442 acres in 
1953. Acreage in the Midwest increased 
from 346,958 acres in 1952 to 354,375 
acres this year. Acreage in the West 
cecreased from 33,479 acres in 1952 to 
21,085 acres in 1953. Acreage in the 
State of Wisconsin, which accounts for 
25 percent of this year’s total, was in- 
creased from 111,659 acres in 1952 to 
120,748 acres this year. Minnesota in- 
creased from 79,000 to 85,600 Illinois 
from 67,000 to 73,000. Delaware and 
Maryland where the fourth largest acre- 
age is located, increased from 32,000 to 
34,000. Acreage in Indiana declined from 
36,000 to 31,000 in Iowa and Nebraska 
from 30.5 thousand to 27.4 thousand, with 
New York also showing a decline from 
18,000 to 17,000, Ohio from 13.6 thousand 
to 11.2 thousand, and Pennsylvania re- 
maining about the same, 10.6 thousand in 
1952 and 10.9 thousand in 1953. Maine 
and other New England States also show 
a decline in acreage from 11.3 to 10.4. 


The NCA report on pea acreage shows 
that total acreage is increased some 1 
percent from 325.7 thousand acres in 
1952 to 328.3 thousand acres in 1953. Of 
the 1953 acreage 83,841 were planted to 
Alaskas and 244,424 acres to early and 
late sweets. 


STOCKS—A glance at the tables below 
shows that the total July 1 carryover 
stocks of the nine vegetables listed, are 
well above those of last year. At the 
same time total shipments during the 
year were well above those of a year 
ago. It should be noted that the figures 
for corn are not carryover stocks, the 
year on that commodity beginning on 
August 1. And speaking of corn, ship- 
ments of that commodity have been out- 
standing, the 11 month figure being well 
above total for any previous year. In- 
stead of a 6 million case carryover of this 
item, as was expected a few months ago, 
it looks now more like a 2 million case 
carryover. Movement of tomatoes during 
the year were most disappointing. Late 
reports, however, indicate a much heavier 
movement in July of this year than nor- 
ma!. With a much reduced acreage in 
tomatoes, and crop conditions anything 
but promising, the carryover of approxi- 
mately 5 million cases should not be bur- 
densome. Movement of tomato juice, on 
the other hand, has been exceptionally 
good, and a reduced pack for this item 
is also in prospect. 


MARKET NEWS 


CARRYOVER STOCKS, JULY 1 
Thousands of Actual Cases 


Commodites 1951-52 1952-53 
Beans 2,453 332 
Beets 1,962 1,591 
Corn* 923 3,881 
Pumpkin and 52 1,320 
Tomatoes 1,727 4,959 
Tomato Catsup ........ 5,761 6,462 
Tomato Chile 757 861 

Total 9 Commodities................ 19,157 26,177 
Apples* 1,549 308 

42,537 44,447 


* Carryover date is August 1. 
** Thousands of Dozens. Year begins January 1. 
SHIPMENTS, JULY 1 to JULY 1 
Thousands of Actual Cases 


Commodites 1951-52 1952-53 
18,810 19,331 
Beets 7,925 8,502 
Carrots 2,170 2.310 
29,638 34,759 

* Pumpkin and Squash.................. 3,429 3,171 
Tomatoes 26,001 21,944 

Tomato Catsup .......... 18,951 
Tomato Chili Sauce 2,744 
Total 9 Commodities.............. 136,560 142,201 
Apples* 3,532 
Apple Sauce* 10,158 
‘R.S.P. Cherries 3,992 
74,805 


THE 


* August 1 to July 1. 


** Thousands of Dozens. Jan. 1 to July 1. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Broader Buying Movement — Strike Closes 
California Fruit Plants—Korean Truce Dis- 
counted—Steadier Tone In Tomatoes— 
Better Demand For Eastern Peas—-Bean 
Offerings Continue Short—Stronger Under- 
tone In Corn—Citrus Unchanged—Antici- 
pated Increase In Sardines Materializes— 
Salmon Pack Well Under Year Ago—Tuna 
Run Disappointing. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 30, 1953 


THE SITUATION—There was a some- 
what broader buying movement in canned 
foods here during the week. Early 
vegetables were coming in for more 
attention, and there was a seasonal up- 
swing in the demand for canned fish. The 
fruit situation was attracting consider- 
able attention, in view of the unsettled 
labor situation in California, and brokers 
here reported a substantial gain in fruit 
bookings on s.a.p. contracts. 


CALIFORNIA STRIKE—Some 22,000 
cannery workers struck 60 California 
processing plants on Tuesday of this 
week, jeopardizing California peach and 
apricot crops valued at $40 million. 
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MARKET NEWS 


The strike is an outgrowth of ruptured 
wage negotiations between the AFL 
Council and California Processors & 
Growers, Inc. The union asked for a 10 
cent hourly wage raise across the board 
for workers earning $1.24 to $1.96 an 


Jt’s TOPS! Jt’s A WONDER! 
RENNEBURG 


hour. The employers agreed to such a Continuous 
boost for foremen but wanted to scale 
he | down the increase to 6 cents hourly for COOKERS 
lower bracket workers. 


News of the shutdown did not provoke . 
any wave of buying. Most canners were COOLERS 
e} withdrawn. Buyers are looking for full 
deliveries on apricot contracts. The pack Write for Bulletin A850 
was virtually completed when workers 
struck, many canneries having operated Edw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. - Baltimore 24, Md. 
around the clock the several days preced- 
ing the strike. | 
Peach canning had been under way 
about a week in some plants. Earlier re- 
r ports had placed the probable cling peach 
pack around 18 million cases, Canners 


are still negotiating with growers for AIR SHIPPING CASE 
Bartlett pears. Grower groups are ask- 


e ing $75 to $82 per ton this year as 
against $40 to $50 a year ago. Canners 
‘ are not disposed to do business at these will 


levels. New pack California applesauce 


} opened this week at $1.45 for choice 303’s 
and $1.55 for fancy. GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


THE OUTLOOK—The final reaching 


< of a truce in Korea had been pretty well 
discounted by the food trade, insofar as Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
} market reactions are concerned. Dis- 
tributers will, however, evaluate nearby ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing 
+ inventory policies in the light of the P 
changed conditions. Current expecta- machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
tions are that the ending of the shoot- : 
ing war will have very little effect, nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
marketwise, unless there should be an 
4 abrupt cutback in the defense program, present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
’ to the point where widespread unemploy- 
| ment and a sharp drop in consumer ex- for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


pandable income would result. This 
Wi possibility is pretty well discounted, 
’ however, in favor of the belief that the _ 
radually. 
j ow SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
TOMATOES—A steadier tone has de- 
veloped in new pack tomatoes, and there EXP ORT SHIPP ING CONTAINERS 
is only a moderate movement reported in 
“4 the trade here. Tri-state canners are 


quoting new pack for prompt shipment 
at $1.20 for standard 2s. Reports from 


| ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


strong market is reported. California 155 EAST 44th STREET * NEW YORK 17,N.Y. , 


tomato carryover is fairly heavy, and 


canners will cut this season’s production ' 
in an effort to bring supply and demand Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


into el bal . Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
eT ee Boston Corrugated Box Division . . . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division . . . HOLYOKE, MASS. 


P 
EAS—There was a better demand for Connecticut Corrugated Box Division. . PORTLAND, CONN. 


eastern peas developing here during the 


week on reports of considerable damage PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
to the late harvest in the midwest and Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . . CLEVELAND, O. 
consequent prorates by canners. A Teterboro Corrugated Box Division . . TETERBORO, N. J. 
steady undertone prevails, particularly Fibre Board Container Corp... . . . . MARTINSVILLE, VA. 


on standard and extra standard 303s, 
which are most in demand at the moment. 


BEANS— Offerings continue extremely PAPERBOARD + FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


short, and the market is largely in nomi- 
nal position insofar as prices are con- 
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MARKET NEWS 


cerned. Fresh shippers have bid the mar- 
ket up to the point where canners cannot 
compete. Current reports are that no 
deliveries can be looked for on many 
orders recently booked, as canners have 
been selling subject to availability of 
supply, and have needed most of the 
pack thus far to take care of orders 
which had been on their books for sev- 
eral months. 


CORN—A stronger undertone is de- 
veloping on corn as the carryover con- 
tinues to fall off sharply from antici- 
pated totals. Tri-state canners have been 
offering standard whole kernel 303s at 
$1.25, f.o.b. canneries, with fancy at 
$1.50. In the midwest fancy whole kernel 
303s range $1.45 to $1.50, with extra 
standards at $1.25-$1.30, and standards 
out of the picture. 


CITRUS — There were no_ price 
changes reported in citrus during the 
week, and cannery offerings were again 
eonfined to grapefruit juice, at 95 cents 
for sweetened 2s and $2.05-$2.10 for 46- 
ounce. Some tangerine juice is reported 
available at $1.05 for 2s and $2.35 for 
46-ounce. On citrus salad, 303s are listed 
at $1.95, all f.o.b. Florida canneries. Of- 
ferings of grapefruit sections at $1.40 
for 303s are also reported. On orange 
juice and blended juice, canners remain 
withdrawn, and it is indicated that re- 
maining small stocks in warehouses have 
been sold and are awaiting shipping in- 
structions. 


SARDINES—The long-threatened in- 
crease in Maine sardine prices material- 
ized during the week, with a number of 
packers advancing 50c per case to $7.00 
for keyless quarter oils, f.o.b. This was 
25s per case more than trade expecta- 
tions, based on earlier packer advices 
that the market might be moved up from 
$6.50 to $6.75. The run of fish continues 
disappointing, and the pack of keyless 
quarters is still less than one third of 
what it was at this stage of the game a 
year ago. 


SALMON—Over-all pack figures on 
Alaska salmon canning, to July 18, show 
total production of 1,042,000 of all vari- 
eties, some 250,000 cases below the quan- 
tity which had gone into the cans up to 
the same time last year. Canners are 
taking business on new fancy Red 
Alaska talls at $27 per case, with halves 
ranging $17.50 to $18.00. Pinks are held 
at $18.50 on talls and $10.50 to $11 for 
halves. Chums are reported scarce, and 
are offering at $14.50 per case for new 
pack, shipment when packed. New pack 
Puget Sound sockeyes are quoted on the 
basis of $18.50 per case on flat halves 
and $11 for quarters, f.o.b. Seattle. 


TUNA —California and Northwest 
canners report that the run of fish is 
still very disappointing, and the market 
continues in strong position, in the face 
of a sustained heavy demand. Prices are 
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firm and unchanged. Imported is also 
in a tight position, supplywise, and is 
strongly held. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading At Brisk Pace—Strike Further De- 
lays Peach Prices—Small Bean Shipments 
Arrive—Standard Peas Hard To Find— 
Stronger Undertone In Tomatoes—Beet 
Pack To Start—Little Action On Corn— 
Citrus Firm—Excellent Demand For Pine- 
apple—Quick Shipment Of Fruit Wanted. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 30, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Trading in Chi- 
cago continued at a brisk pace this week 
as distributors are maintaining an inter- 
est in current packs and in some cases 
are pressing for early deliveries. Wis- 
consin canners are expected to start 
operations next week on the 1953 pack 
of beets and many buyers have already 
placed orders for immediate shipment 
when ready although prices have not 
been named as yet. Green beans are 
now going into cans in the same area 
although production has been small to 
date and no official opening prices have 
been named. There is still an exceed- 
ingly heavy demand for green beans 
which is being partially satisfied by ship- 
ments from New York and the Eastern 
seaboard but such shipments are by no 
means filling the gap. 

Local corn canners have set August 
10th as the getaway date on the new 
pack of corn and they will find a ready 
market for whole kernel when they are 
ready to ship. Tomatoes are firmer and 
citrus grows shorter by the day, in fact, 
the entire market is one of firmness and 
the recent conclusion of the Korean War 
is not expected to have much, if any, 
adverse effect on the market. 

The strike of California cannery work- 
ers has thrown a monkey wrench in the 
canned fruit market. Prices had been 
expected momentarily on Cling peaches 
and the trade had hoped they might be 
lower than last year although nothing 
concrete had shown up to indicate such 
would be the case. Duration of the strike 
and outcome of negotiations now will 
of course determine the price situation. 
Cocktail, which will get under way the 
early part of August, is also in heavy 
demand and much business has _ been 
placed for quick shipment when packed 
despite the fact no prices have been an- 
nounced. 


GREEN BEANS—Small shipments of 
fancy green beans out of New York are 
trickling into this market but doing 
little to satisfy a heavy pent up demand 
that has existed for some time. The 
trade have paid $1.95 for fancy three 
sieve cuts in 303s and $10,25 for tens, 
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Shipments of standards from the Tri- 
State area are bringing $1.30 for 303s 
and $7.50 for tens with extra standards 
at $1.45 and $8.00. New pack wax beans 
from New York are expected to be ready 
the first week in August with first offer- 
ings listed at $10.50 for fancy three 
sieve in tens, $1.90 for 303s and $1.37% 
for 1s. Extra standard cuts are quoted 
at $1.60 for 303s and $9.00 for tens. 
Everyone is anxiously awaiting the new 
pack of West Coast Blue Lakes which 
should get under way the early part of 
next month. 


PEAS—Chicago buyers are finding 
standard four sieve Alaskas in No. 10 
tins very difficult to locate and the pack 
in Wisconsin has just recently been com- 
pleted. Original sales were made on the 
basis of $6.75 but some later sales were 
pushed up to $7.00 with unsold stocks 
at a minimum. This same item in 303s is 
listed at $1.20 but here again supplies 
are expected to be exhausted before 
long. Standard threes are bringing $1.25 
and extra standard fours are firmly held 
at $1.30. Total figures on the Wisconsin 
pack are not available as yet but it ap- 
pears they will be down considerably 
from last year. 


TOMATOES—Not much change to re- 
port on this one except the market is 
obviously getting stronger in the face of 
a much better demand so evident the 
past few weeks. Stocks of unsold juice, 
catsup and puree are in much better 
shape than they have been with prices 
creeping upward. The trade are trying 
to buy extra standard tomatoes at re- 
cent low prices and find such is not pos- 
sible today. Good quality 2s are held at 
$1.50 to $1.55 with those canners with 
unsold stocks showing resistance to pres- 
ent day offers. From all indications this 
market should continue to move upward 
until new pack prices are named. 


BEETS—Most buyers are looking for 
fancy sliced beets, salad sliced and small 
sizes of whole beets. Wisconsin canners, 
as a result, are making an effort to get 
an early start and operations on the 
new pack should commence within the 
next week or ten days. While prices 
have not been announced they are not 
expected to be much different than last 
spot lists. 


CORN—Little action this week on corn 
as most canners do not have much to 
offer, at least from local sources. Fancy 
whole kernel is very tight and will find 
a ready market once new goods are 
available. Fancy cream style in 303 tins 
is still offered at a bottom of $1.35 up 
to $1.40 with unsold stocks nothing to 
worry about. There is a lot of specula- 
tion about new prices but nothing con- 
crete has reached here as yet. 


CITRUS—Market continues very firm 
with some canners withdrawn altogether. 
Orange juice is held at $2.95 and $1.30 
where it can be found while blended is 
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listed at $2.60 and $1.20 with grapefruit 
juice at $2.25 and $1.05. Unsold stocks 
are being rapidly depleted and recent 
figures from Florida show 4,330,000 
cases unsold as of July 11th as com- 
pared to 7,095,000 a year ago. Rising 
prices on the frozen products has accen- 
tuated the demand for single strength 
juice to furthed tighten an already tight 
situation. 


PINEAPPLE—There has been an ex- 
cellent demand for pineapple since the 
new pack became available and is ex- 
pected to continue at current prices. The 
promotional program instigated last year 
by the industry with excellent results 
will be continued this coming season and 
should show the same gratifying spur to 
sales. Sales of juice have been particu- 
larly heavy the past week or two as 
some segments of the industry have 
raised prices with the others expected to 
follow suit. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The trade 
are awaiting prices on the new pack of 
Cling peaches which were anticipated 
before this. Tens of all grades will be 
in heavy demand with pressure for quick 
shipment when ready. Cocktail of all 
sizes and grades will get the same treat- 
ment as distributor’s stocks are at a 
minimum and additional goods will be 
needed immediately. First shipments of 
new pack sweet cherries are on their 
way to this market with prices on blacks 
up considerably since original sales were 
made. Both blacks and Annes are short 
and supplies will not be sufficient to take 
care of usual demands. Pears are 
higher and 2%s are almost impossible 
to find. Buyers here would like to pur- 
chase additional stocks of desirable 
sizes and grades as they are now con- 
vinced new pack prices will be higher. 


ADDS 7th SUPPER 


Gershow Supermarkets, Dayton, Ohio, 
food chain, has opened its seventh mar- 
ket. The new unit has 16,000 square feet 
of selling space. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canning Strike Center Of Attention—Dry 
Beans Quiet—Pea Pack Completed, Disap- 
pointing—Wider Range Of Apricot Sizes— 
Cherry Demand Satisfactory—Pears Going 
To Fresh Market—Pear Crop Looks Good But 
Below Last Year—-Some Green Bean Items 
To Be Prorated—Olive Sales Continue Good 
—Salmon Pack Lags. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 30, 1953 


STRIKE — The cannery’ workers’ 
strike, which began early Tuesday morn- 
ing, is of course, the important feature 
of this market. The strike against 60 
California canneries, whose plants pro- 
duce 95 per cent of the foods canned in 
the State, will have serious repercussions 
if not settled in the immediate future. 
While it’s true that the apricot pack was 
in its final stages when the strike be- 
gan, the important peach pack was just 
getting under way, and this will be fol- 
lowed shortly by pears. Canning of green 
beans, too, was just beginning. Em- 
ployes, represented by the California 
State Council Cannery Unions, demanded 
a 10c an hour increase and a welfare 
plan to be administered by the union. 
California processors and _ growers 
agreed to the 10c increase for foremen 
but wanted it scaled down to 6c, plus 
an outside agency welfare plan. The 
strike affects about 22,000 workers, 
whose ranks were being increased every 
day toward a 60,000 peak. Canners have 
asked President Eisenhower to invoke 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Meanwhile most 
have withdrawn from the market. 


Just prior to the strike there had been 
an exceptionally heavy movement of 
stock out of canners’ warehouses. Prices 
are strengthening on many items with 
definite advances on some, such as 
asparagus, pineapple juice and spinach. 
Crop conditions in California continue 
good with warmer weather replacing a 
cool and backward spring. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
is not especially active as offerings are 
comparatively light and prices on many 
items are at or near the high points of 
the crop year to date. Small white, in 
which canners are especially interested, 
have advanced 25 cents per 100 pounds 
during the week to $10.00, a new level 
for the season. Blackeyes are holding 
their recent advances and are quoted 
generally at $13.25 to $13.50, with Large 
Limas at $11.60. Sales ‘of California 
beans for the season starting September 
1 reached 3,066,987 bags, not counting 
supplies turned over to the armed forces 
and for use in school lunch programs by 
the C.C.C. The index number of Cali- 
fornia dry bean prices the last week in 
July was 238.4 compared with 197.5 a 
year earlier. 


PEAS—The canning of peas on the 
West Coast has come to an end, with 
hot weather cutting down the output 
somewhat. The pack in the Pacific 
Northwest suffered in both tonnage and 
grade and a definite shortage is reported 
in fancy. The trade, however, does not 
seem to be rushing to cover. Sales of 
No. 303 have been made of late at $1.30 
for extra standard in 4-5-6 sieve and at 
$1.27% for 5-6 sieve. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots 
was rapidly nearing an end when the 
strike was called. Some firms are an- 
nouncing that they will have a better 
range of can sizes available than has 
been possible in the immediate past. For 
example, there will be more buffet and 
No. 303 unpeeled halves, as well as more 
No. 303 whole unpeeled apricots avail- 
able, items which have been scarce with 
some. There have been some revisions 
of prices, since opening lists were 
brought out, but in general these are 
unchanged. Whole unpeeled apricots are 
now being quoted at $2.60 for No. 2%s 
in a nationally advertised line, and at 
$1.70 for No. 303. 


CHERRIES—A lot of shipping orders 
are now coming in for cherries of the 
new pack, indicating that opening prices 
are regarded as satisfactory. Oregon 
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and Washington had larger crops than 
last year, but California tonnage was 
down. Prices on glass pack have recently 
been announced, with these the same for 
California and Northwest pack. Light 
sweet cherries are quoted at $3.10 for 
No. 303 glass, with dark sweet cherries 
at $3.40. 


PEARS—Harvesting of the California 
Bartlett pear crop is now getting under 
way, but the early pickings are going 
into the fresh fruit market. Crop pros- 
pects have improved of late and an out- 
put of 260,000 tons is now indicated pro- 
viding strike is settled early. However, 
this is well below last year’s production 
of 349,000 tons. A seale of prices rang- 
ing from $75.00 to $85.00 a ton, accord- 
ing to district, has been suggested, but 
this has not been agreed upon. Sales of 
last year’s pack are being made at $2.10 
for No. 308 choice, $3.25 for No. 2% and 
$11.50 for No. 10. 


GREEN BEANS — The canning of 
green beans on the Pacific Coast got 
under way a little late in most districts, 
owing to the cool spring. Difficulty in 
securing adequate help is reported from 
some areas, but every effort is being 
made to get the crop into cans. Most 
canners are unwilling to accept any 
further business until the season is at 
an end and prorating may be in order 
on some items in the list. 


OLIVES—A good year is being en- 
joyed by the canned olive industry, with 
sales continuing to show a steady gain 
over those of past. The coming crop 
will be much lighter than those of recent 
years and prices on the canned product 
are being more firmly maintained than 
in a long time. Many growers and can- 
ners are showing concern, however, over 
the future of the California State Olive 
Marketing Order and its national adver- 
tising program. They hold that it has 
been this program that has been largely 
responsible for the steady growth of the 
industry in the immediate past. A fed- 
eral control plan is being proposed by 


some interests, a plan which would not . 


include an advertising campaign, and 
which would not control the canning of 
very small olives, and the like. Oppo- 
nents to the change point to the present 
steady movement of olives at full list 
prices, with a 2,000,000 annual case 
movement in sight. 


SALMON — The pack of salmon in 
Alaska to July 18 amounted to 1,042,131 
cases, with reds accounting for 731,587 
cases. This total was about 250,000 cases 
less than last year to a corresponding 
date. Red salmon accounted for 731,587 
cases, with this showing, in turn, about 
a quarter of a million cases off from that 
of last year at this time. The same num- 
ber of canneries are operating as last 
year. A light volume of business is pass- 
ing, buyers preferring to wait to place 
any substantial orders. 
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MUSICK HEADS PINEAPPLE 
GROWERS 


The annual meeting of the Pineapple 
Growers Association of Hawaii was held 
in San Francisco, Calif., June 22, when 
officers for 1953-54 were chosen. They 
are: President, Elvon Musick; first vice- 
president, G. E. McDearmid; second vice- 
president, R. G. Bell; third vice-presi- 
dent, R. E. Searby; Fourth vice-president, 
R. L. Cushing; secretary, C. L. Queen; 
treasurer, J. G. McIntosh; assistant sec- 
retaries, Edna G. Tobias and Claire B. 
Dalve; assistant treasurers, Claire B. 
Dalve, J. F. Morgan, R. S. Waterhouse 
and H. K. Smoot. 

Members of the organization are Bald- 
win Packers, Ltd.; California Packing 
Corporation; Hawaiian Canneries, Ltd.; 
Hawaiian Fruit Packers, Ltd.; Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd.; Kauai Pine- 
apple Company, Ltd.; Libby, MeNeill & 
Libby; Maui Pineapple Company, Ltd.; 
and the Pacific Pineapple Company, Ltd. 


AC’CENT PRODUCTION 
DOUBLED 


Production of Ac’cent at International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation’s San 
Jose, California, plant will be doubled by 
the completion this month of a $1,500,- 
000 extension of the existing plant, ac- 
cording to a Company announcement. 

J. R. T. Bishop, vice-president of the 
corporation’s Amino Products Division, 
stated the new faciilties will help allevi- 
ate a world shortage of monosodium 
glutamate—the fabulous white crystals 
that “make food fiavors sing.” 

Opened shortly after World War II, 
the San Jose plant has been hardpressed 
to meet the rapidly-increasing demand 
for Ac’cent. More than 800 packaged 
foods now in production use Ac’cent as 
a standard ingredient. Production has 
been at the rate of about 4,000,000 Ibs. 
per year, and will now be twice that 
amount. 

Monosodium giutamate originally was 
produced in the Orient and was first in- 
troduced into this country by the chefs 
of fine Oriental restaurants. Until the 
war, the Far East was the main source. 

Steffen’s Filtrate, a by-product of 
sugar beef refining, is the basic raw ma- 
terial. It travels through an enormous 
maze of boilers, evaporators, filters, hy- 
drolizers, centrifuges and crystallizers 
before it emerges in the form of pure 
white crystals. 

“San Jose Loves Ac’cent” was the 
theme of a month long promotional event 
accompanying dedication ceremonies of 
the plant addition. On wednesday, July 
22, Mayor Parker Hathaway, of San 
Jose, threw the switch starting the new 
production facilities. City and county 
officials and other Ac’cent guests then 
toured the plant and were guests at a 
buffet luncheon. 

Ac’cent sales executives from all over 
the country journeyed to San Jose with 
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their wives for the event and a three day 
session to acquaint the sales staff with 
production procedure. 

“Aec’cent wives” sat in on sales meet- 
ings to learn more about company busi- 
ness. Vice-president Bishop called the 
husband-wife sales sessions “ a new era 
in American business.” 


MAKES CHANGE 


Lou Kawesch, previously with Stein- 
hardter & Nordlinger, New York food 
brokers, has become asociated with Lud- 
wig Mueller Co., also of New York. 


DEATHS 


RALPH V. DEWEY 


Ralph V. Dewey, well known in export- 
import circles of Berkeley, Calif., died 
New York City July 18 at the age of 61 
years. He was on his way to London to 
become European representative of Otis 
McAllister & Co., of San Francisco, 
Calif. His widow, Katharine, was to have 
joined him in London in August or Sep- 
tember. 


Mr. Dewey began his life’s work in 
the import-export business in 1919 and 
became an authority in this field. He 
was a past president of the World Trade 
Association of San Francisco and during 
World War II was in charge of American 
purchases of strategic war goods in 
seven foreign countries of Latin America. 

In addition to his widow he is sur- 
vived by two sons, Ralph and Richard, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Jack R. Sweitzer. 


J. FRED DORN 


J. Fred Dorn, of J. F. Dorn Company, 
prominent New York brokers, died sud- 
denly Tuesday morning, July 28, of a 
heart attack. 

One of the old timers in the Brokerage 
Fraternity, Mr. Dorn started his busi- 
ness career as an office boy for the 
canned food brokerage organization of 
North & Dalzell. When this firm ceased 
operations he organized his own concern 
starting business early in 1937. He has 
represented prominent California and 
fish canning companies in the metropoli- 
tan area for years 


MRS. JOHN T. HANDY 


Mrs. Sue Davis Handy, wife of John 
T. Handy, tomato canner and seafood 
packer of Crisfield, Maryland, died on 
July 16. She is survived by two daught- 
ers and John T. Handy, Jr., who is asso- 
ciated with the firm. 
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